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THE ARMENIANS AND THE KURDISH EMIRS OF 
BITLIS UNDER THE KARA KOYUNLU 


Thomas A. Sinclair 


The medieval principality or emirate of Bitlis extended over the 
Bitlis valley, the plain of Mush and dependent heights, the city 
of Khlat or Akhlat and the western shore of Lake Van, and the 
district of Khanus (Khnus). The capital was the city of Baghesh 
or Bitlis.’ 

There is some evidence for the principality’s organization in 
a series of sub-units, each dependent on the prince or emir of 
Bitlis and each of which could notionally be held by a member 
of the prince’s family. In general the district of Mush seems in 
this way to have been controlled by a different member of the 
family. Akhlat, on the other hand, was usually administered direct- 
ly by the prince of Bitlis. 

The earliest point in time for which there is information to 
this effect is A.H. (Anno Hegirae) 750 or 1349-50 A.D. In this 
year, three brothers were lords of Bitlis, Mush, and Akhlat respec- 
tively.” This by itself would suggest that Akhlat was generally 
held by a different member of the family, but there is no later 
mention of its being in the hands of someone other than the 
prince. Akhlat’s dependent territory was small, and the city was 
in decline. It was natural that it should be attached to Bitlis rather 
than remaining as a separate sub-principality. At the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, during certain negotiations between the 
rightful claimant to the throne and his usurper brother, Bitlis, 


1! For some of the evidence as to the principality’s geographical spread, see note 
33 below. 

* Claude Cahen, “Contribution à l’histoire du Diyar Bakr au XIV" siècle,” Journal 
asiatique 69 (1955): 89, cf. p. 78. 
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Mush, Akhlat, and Khanus were treated as units of territory to 
be shared between the two brothers. Here, Akhlat was coupled 
with the districts of Bitlis, and Khanus with Mush.? An emir of 
Taron (that is, the whole district of Mush) is known to have met 
Timur (Tamerlane) in the late fourteenth century.’ By this time, 
Khanus may still not have entered the domains of the principality 
as a whole. 

There is no doubt that the power of the Bitlis prince depended 
on a series of Kurdish tribes whom his family had subordinated. 
To gain the loyalty of these tribes a substantial period of time 
would have been necessary. Nor, to judge by modern parallels, 
could the loyalty of such a number of tribes have been secured 
by the family without the help of another group strong enough 
to coerce the tribes. Normally, this would be the lineage group— 
that is, the circle of families whose heads all descended from a 
common ancestor. The lineage group is smaller than a tribe, which 
usually is composed of a number of lineage groups.’ A more co- 
hesive and permanent inner group of about twenty tribes provided 
the loyal base by which the prince controlled the others. But the 
total number of tribes was much larger. Evliya Chelebi, writing 
in the mid-seventeenth century, mentions 70 or, in another pas- 
sage, 77 tribes or tribal chiefs. This, however, was in a period 
when the principality ruled only the Bitlis and Mush sanjaks (after 


3 Schéréf-nameh; ou, Histoire des Kourdes, ed. V.V. Véliaminoff-Zernof, 2 vols. 
(St. Petersburg: Commissionaires de |’ Académie Impériale des Sciences, 1860-1862), 
vol. 1, pp. 400-05, cited hereafter as Schéréf-nameh. 

4 V.A. Hakobyan, ed., Manr zhamanakagrutyunner (XIII-XVIII d.d.) [Minor 
Chronicles: 13th-18th Centuries], 2 vols. (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 
1951-1956), vol. 2, p. 350, cited hereafter as Minor Chronicles; Levon S. Kha- 
chikyan, XV dari hayeren dzeragreri hishatakaranner [Colophons of 15th-Century 
Armenian Manuscripts], 3 pts. 1401-1450; 1451-1480; 1481-1500 (Erevan: Armenian 
Academy of Sciences, 1955, 1958, 1967), cited hereafter as Colophons, XV. In 
general, the colophons of Armenian manuscripts, published by century, will be 
referred to here by century and part. See XV.3. Add. 525, pp. 388-89. 

5 The Jaf tribe of northern Iraq seems to furnish the closest modern parallel. See 
Fredrik Barth, Principles of Social Organisation in Southern Kurdistan (Oslo: Brød- 
rene Jørgensen Boktr., 1953; repr. New York: AMS Press, 1979), pp. 34-38, 40-44; 
Claudius J. Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, 2 vols. (London: J. Duncan, 
1836), vol. 1, pp. 112, 280-82; Martin Van Bruinessen, Agha, Sheikh and State: The 
Social and Political Structures of Kurdistan, 2d ed. (London and Atlantic Highlands, 
NJ: Zed Books, 1992), pp. 57-58. 
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the Ottomans had imposed the sanjak system on the Kurdish 
principalities in the Bitlis valley and the plain of Mush). Thus, 
by this time, other things being equal, the number of tribes de- 
pendent on the prince can be expected to have dropped.® An outer 
group of tribes, less cohesive than the inner, and dependent on 
the inner for reasons of security and protection, must therefore 
have existed. 

Geographically, the tribes of the inner group seem to have been 
concentrated in the Bitlis valley, in the Taurus Mountains south 
of the Mush plain, and at the eastern end of the Mush district. 
Five of the “inner circle” are named as original inhabitants of 
the Bitlis valley by the Sharafnama, a late-sixteenth-century his- 
tory of the Kurdish principalities of Armenia, Iran, and northern 
Iraq.’ The Qavalisi tribe, a member of the Qavalisi group of 
tribes, in turn a division of the inner group, the Ruzagi, seems 
to have lived in the nahiye or district of Chukur at the east end 
of the plain of Mush, and perhaps in the nahiye of Mush itself; 
that is, the immediate surroundings of the city of Mush.” The 
Khaliti tribe, a member of the Bilbashi division of the Ruzagi, 
lived in the districts of Sasun and Hazo, in the Taurus Moun- 
tains.” The remainder and probably great majority of the popula- 
tion of the principality, including that of the cities, was Armenian. 
There were several monasteries in the Mush district. Akhlat, 
although controlled by Muslims, to this day possesses a collection 
of Mongol tomb-towers whose construction and decorative treat- 


6 Evliya Celebi in Bitlis: The Relevant Section of the Seyahatname, trans., comm., 
and intro. Robert Dankoff (Leiden: Brill, 1990), pp. 42, 274; Evliya Celebi Seyahat- 
namesi, vols. 1-6, ed. A. Cevdet (Istanbul 1314-1318 [1896-1900 A.D.]), vol. 4, 
pp. 234-40, 282, cited hereafter as Evliya, Istanbul ed. 

7 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 361. 

8 Ibid., pp. 381-82. 

* Ibid., pp. 206-08; Djihannuma, trans. F.B. Charmoy, in Chéréf-ouddine, Prince 
de Bidlis, Chéréf-name ou fastes de la nation kurde, 2 vols., each in 2 pts. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1868-1875), vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 61-62, cited hereafter as Djihannuma; Evliya, 
Dankoff ed., p. 242/Istanbul ed., vol. 4, p. 226. 

‘© For Surb Karapet, see Jean-Michel Thierry, “Notes d’un voyage archéologique 
en Turquie Orientale,” Handes Amsorya 97, no. 7-12 (1983): cols. 379-406. For 
Arakelots Vank, see Jean-Michel Thierry, “Le couvent des Saints-Apétres de Muš,” 
Handes Amsorya 90 (1976): cols. 235-56. For Eghrduti Vank, see Hamazasp Oskian 
(Voskian), Yaron-Turuberani vankere [The Monasteries of Taron-Turuberan]. 
(Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 1953), pp. 91-129. 
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ment bear a character so distinctive that they cannot be anything 
other than the work of local Armenian masons."! 

The prince was top of the pyramid in a jurisdictional sense 
but seems in ordinary times to have had equal status with the 
tribal chiefs in an economic sense. His sources of income were 
no different in kind, though possibly greater in quantity, from 
those of the tribal chiefs. 

The first point at which it is quite certain the principality ex- 
isted comes during the Mongol occupation, which in the case of 
the Lake Van region started in 1243. There is some evidence, 
however, that a small entity, barely a principality, existed perhaps 
from the early thirteenth century at Bitlis and that from the mid- 
twelfth century a precursor tribal agglomeration existed at Khoyt 
in the Taurus Mountains west of Bitlis.” In the first years of the 
Mongol occupation the old domains of the Shah-i Armen (Arman), 
the first Turkish principality of the region, were given to Tamta, 
a Georgian lady.” The capital of these domains was Akhlat. The 
other dependencies of the principality were the districts of Manaz- 
kert (Malazgirt) to the north of Akhlat, the valley of Bitlis to the 
southwest, and those of Khizan (Hizan) and Ispairt to the south 
of the lake. The Mongols gave Akhlat and its dependencies to 
Tamta on the ground that she was the rightful ruler, as she had 
married Malik Ashraf, the Ayyubid prince from whom Jalal al-Din 
Manguberti, the Khwarazmshah, had taken Akhlat in 1229." Later 
Akhlat became the capital of the Mongol Ilkhanid province of 


'! See note 41 below. 

12 Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 358-72; for the interpretation, I have prepared an 
article titled “The Origin of the Ruzagi Principality according to the Schéréf-nameh.” 

? Kirakos Gandzaketsi, Patmutyun Hayots (History of the Armenians], ed. K.A. 
Melik-Ohandjanyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1961), p. 292; Vladi- 
mir Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1953; repr. 1977), p. 156. 

14 Osman Turan, Doğu Anadolu türk devletleri tarihi [History of the Turkish 
States of Eastern Anatolia], 3d ed. (istanbul: Boğaziçi Yayınları, 1993), pt. 3, esp. 
pp. 91-93, 106; Minorsky, Studies, p. 91. Khizan and Ispairt may have drifted out 
of the dominions of the Shah-i Armen at or at some point before the Ayyubid capture. 

I5 R. Stephen Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1977), pp. 215-20. Khlat and its dependencies were taken from 
the Khwarazmshah by the Seljuks of Anatolia in 1230. See Turan, Dogu Anadolu, 
p- 110. The Mongols must therefore have decided in some sense that the Seljuk 
occupation was illegitimate and that the Seljuks had no rights over the city. 
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Arminiya. The remainder of the Lake Van region, that is, south, 
east, and northeast of the lake, cannot have been controlled by 
the Shah-i Armen, but, in whatever manner, must have been sub- 
ject to the Mongols after 1243. 

In the Mongol occupation a network of Kurdish principalities 
came into existence in the Lake Van region and that of Upper 
Mesopotamia to the southwest. These districts were organized by 
the Ilkhans into two provinces. The first was Arminiya, whose 
capital was Akhlat. The province consisted of the Lake Van 
region and the territory of Erzerum to the north. The second was 
Diyar Bakr (Diarbekir) in Upper Mesopotamia.'* Of the Kurdish 
principalities, that of Bitlis was undoubtedly the senior, as it con- 
trolled both a wide territory and the passage from the Lake Van 
region to the Tigris basin, a valley that could hardly be avoided 
by commercial traffic passing from Iran or Georgia to the westerly 
districts of Upper Mesopotamia, to Syria, and to the ports of the 
Levant. Besides Bitlis, the other senior members of the group of 
Kurdish principalities were Hakkari, in the Taurus Mountains to 
the southeast of Lake Van, and Hisn Kayfa, whose capital stood 
on a cliff-top above the river Tigris in the Mesopotamian basin 
and controlled territory in the hills that formed the rim of the 
Tigris basin to the south.” 

The first point at which the Bitlis emirate is explicitly 
identified comes in the Islamic year 733 (1332-33 A.D.), when 
it may have controlled Mush but certainly had not gained control 
of Akhlat, because that city was still the capital of the Ilkhan’s 


'6 On the provinces, see Dorothea Krawulsky, Jran—das Reich der Ilhane: Eine 
topographisch-historische Studie (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1978), pp. 417-65. On the 
city of Akhlat, see Faruk Sümer, Selçuklular devrinde doğu Anadolu’da türk bey- 
likleri [The Turkish Principalities in Eastern Anatolia in the Period of the Seljuks] 
(Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu Basımevi, 1991), vol. 3, sections 8 and 9. 

17 On Hakkari, see Nazmi Sevgen, Doğu ve güney-doğu Anadolu'da türk beylik- 
leri [The Turkish Principalities in Eastern and Southeastern Turkey} (Ankara: Türk 
Kültürünü Araştırma Enstitüsü, 1982), esp. pp. 141-70; Van Bruinessen, Agha, Sheikh 
and State, pp. 174-79. I plan a series of articles reworking the principality’s late 
medieval and early Ottoman history. On Hisn Kayfa, see Humphreys, From Saladin 
to the Mongols, pp. 222-23 and index; Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 149-61; Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, 2d ed., vol. 5 (Leiden: Brill, 1986), s.v. “Kurds, Kurdistan,” pp. 
451-56 (Minorsky); Van Bruinessen, Agha, Sheikh and State, pp. 172-74. On the 
city, see Thomas A. Sinclair, Eastern Turkey: An Architectural and Archaeological 
Survey, 4 vols. (London: Pindar Press, 1987-1990), vol. 3, pp. 230-39. 
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province of Arminiya.'* We know of coins minted at Bitlis in the 
Islamic year 715 (1315-16) and perhaps 723 (1323-24), which may 
mean that minting privileges were granted to the Bitlis emirs, 
perhaps along with several others, in about 1315 A.D.” We can 
be sure that the principality had gained the city of Akhlat by 750 
(1349), when the region as a whole was still controlled by the 
Ilkhanid empire.” The Bitlis emirs cannot have captured the city 
of Akhlat before 746 (1346). 

Ilkhanid control of this region collapsed in the 1350s.” The 
next power to hold it for any length of time was the Kara Koyun- | 
lu, a confederation of Turkish tribes, and it is on the Armenians 
in the Kara Koyunlu period that this discussion will dwell. The 
Kara Koyunlu probably gained ascendancy over the Kurdish emirs 
of Bitlis in the 1360s,” established direct control over other parts 
of the Van region, particularly the district of Arjesh (Archesh) 
by the northeast finger of the lake, and subordinated the other 
principalities of the Van region somewhat later. The position is 
complicated by the presence in, or at least ultimate sovereignty 
over, the region on the part of the Jalayrids, a Mongol dynasty 
that inherited the Ilkhanate territories in Iraq and Upper Meso- 
potamia, and later in parts of Armenia and (Iranian) Azarbayjan. 


'8 On Bitlis, see Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, al-Ta'rif bi'l Mustalah al-Sharif 
[Description of Honorable Terminology] (Cairo: al-‘Asima, 1314/1894), p. 34. 

19 For 715: Collection of Forschungstelle fiir Islamische Numismatik, University 
of Tübingen, GE8 C4. For 723: Eduard K.M. von Zambaur, Die Miinzprdgungen 
des Islams, vol. 1: Der Westen und Osten bis zum Indus mit synoptischen Tabellen 
(Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1968), p. 69 (63 no. 1560). Other mints: Mush, 715, Tiibingen 
GF2 D6 (cf. GH7 A4 [718]); A5 (date missing, but similar type), and Arzan, 715, 
two coins in S. Album’s collection (cf. “Studies in IIkhanid History and Numismatics, 
H: A Late IIkhanid Hoard (741/1340) as Evidence for the History of Diyar Bakr” 
(hereafter “Ilkhanid Studies IT”), in Studia Iranica 14 (1985): 48 and note 8. 

20 For Akhlat, see Cahen, “Diyar Bakr,” p. 78, cf. p. 89. For Ilkhanid control, 
see, for example, a coin of Anushiravan dated 750/1349-50 at Vostan (American 
Numismatic Society Collection 1992.26.351) and one of 75[9] at the Ala Dagh palace 
(Tiibingen HA10 B2). 

21 The last known Ilkhanid coin of Akhlat was minted at that date: American 
Numismatic Society Collection 1922.216.344 (Arm.). 

22 The Cambridge History of Iran, 7 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1969-1991), vol. 5, pp. 415-16. 

23 The Bitlis dynasty must have been subject to the Kara Koyunlu when they 
helped the Turkmen at the siege of Mosul in 770/1369: Faruk Sümer, Kara 
Koyunlular (Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu, 1967; repr. 1984), p. 42. 
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For a time at least, from the 1360s to 1380s, the Jalayrids were 
the overlords of the Kara Koyunlu, which means that in this 
period some of the Kurdish principalities were subject to two 
overlords, one an intermediate (Kara Koyunlu) and the other the 
ultimate overlord (Jalayrids). 

The first year in which we can be sure the Bitlis emir was 
subject to the Jalayrids, whether or not via the mediation of the 
Kara Koyunlu, is A.H. 765 (1363-64), when a coin of Uways, 
the Jalayrid, was minted at Akhlat.”* The first dates at which evi- 
dence clearly indicates Kara Koyunlu control over the city of Ar- 
jesh are 1374 and 1377 A.D.; perhaps the true date was sometime 
in the 1360s.” The Hakkari emirs recognized the Jalayrid dynasty 
on their coins from sometime in the reign of Uways (757-76/ 
1356-74), probably late in his reign, to somewhere early in the 
reign of Ahmad (784-813/1382-1410).” The Jalayrid Ahmad 
acceded to the throne in 1382, after which he needed the help 
of the Kara Koyunlu in quelling revolts.” This probably meant 
the end of the Jalayrid ascendancy, whether direct or indirect, 
over the Hakkari dynasty, but it is unclear whether the Hakkari 
now recognized the Kara Koyunlu, whether they had done so 
earlier or at what point they finally did recognize them. The first 
point at which they certainly did so comes in 1406 or soon after, 
when the Hakkari emir was temporarily subdued by Kara Yusuf, 
the Kara Koyunlu sultan, with the aid of the emir of Bitlis.” The 
Kara Koyunlu lost control of the region in 1468.” 


24 American Numismatic Society Collection 1973.117.2 (Arm.). 

25 Sümer, Kara Koyunlular, pp. 43-44. Siimer’s assumption that the city of 
Arjesh/Arjish was in Kara Koyunlu hands by the 1350s may well be unwarranted. 

26 American Numismatic Society Collection 1921.999.113 (Arm.); A. Markov, 
Katalog dzhelairidskikh monet [Catalogue of Jalayrid Coins] in the series (Sobranie 
vostochnykh monet Imperatorskago Ermitazha (St. Petersburg: Yablonskago, 1897), 
p. 23, no. 100, p. 27, no. 123, and p. 38, no. 167; Tübingen HB9 E4-E6, F1, F2. 

2? Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 6, p. 8. 

28 Tovma Metsopetsi, Patmutiun Lank-Tamuray ev hadjordats iurots [History 
of Timur Lang and His Successors], ed. Karapet Shahnazarian (Paris: K.V. 
Shahnazarian, 1860), p. 70. Tovma puts the event directly after the resubmission 
of Shams al-Din of Bitlis to Kara Yusuf (on which see Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 
376-78; Siimer, Kara Koyunlular, p. 69). It probably took place in 1406. Tovma 
himself, however, puts both events in Armenia in 857/1407-08. 

2 John E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu: Clan, Confederation, Empire (Minneapolis 
and Chicago: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1976), p. 11; Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 
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The Kara Koyunlu were ruled by a single family. They even- 
tually controlled Armenia, half of Iran, and parts of Upper Meso- 
potamia.*° A good case can be made for saying that the Kara 
Koyunlu were the power that knew how to handle the Kurdish 
principalities best. The Kurdish emirs were vassals. The Kara 
Koyunlu demanded subordination and probably, though it must 
be emphasized that the evidence is scarce, an annual tribute. In 
this respect, they were strict with the Kurdish emirs and acted 
to punish them when they gave allegiance to some other power 
or failed to pay tribute. 

Although the Kara Koyunlu dictated the foreign relations of 
the principalities, they left all internal matters alone. They knew 
that little intervention was needed. The princes relied on the 
power of the tribes, who because of their transhumant way of life 
were more or less territorially fixed.*' It was only at the margin 
that they could expand at the expense of other emirates by poach- 
ing tribes off them. Conversely, a principality could only be di- 
minished by marginal losses of tribes. The Pazuki tribe, for ex- 
ample, seems to have been a hanger-on of the Bitlis principality 
during the Kara Koyunlu but later detached itself under the more 
troubled conditions of the Ak Koyunlu and Safavid occupations. 
The Hakkari and Bitlis principalities raided one another’s territory, 
and these raids would have been the occasion for changes of alle- 
giance by tribes.? To prevent such expansion, the Kara Koyunlu 
needed only to provide a kind of umbrella control that ensured 
that the equilibrium between the emirates was not upset.” 


6, pp. 73-74. 

3 On Kara Koyunlu history, see Sümer, Kara Koyunlular, Cambridge History 
of Iran, vol. 6, pp. 150-74; Islam Ansiklopedisi, 13 vols. (istanbul: Milli Egitim 
Basımevi, 1940-1986), vol. 3, pp. 173-189, s.v. “Cihan-sah.” 

3i The Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 353-54, points directly to the Kurds’ trans- 
humant, territorially-fixed way of life by saying that in the plain of Mush the Kurds 
live on the skirts of the hills at the plain’s edge (that is, in a position to migrate to 
the yaylas above the plain), whereas the Armenians live on the plain itself. 

32 On the general process of incorporation and detachment of tribes from a large 
group like that of the Bitlis principality, see C.J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957), pp. 143-45, 149. On the Pazuki, see 
Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 329, 92, 402-03. The Hakkari and Bitlis principalities 
raided one another’s territory. See, for example, Tovma Metsopetsi, Patmutiun Lank- 
Tamuray, p. 70, probably in 1406 A.D.; Colophons, XV.3.373, p. 279, in 1499. 

3 The Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 351-56, describes the principality of Bitlis as 
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After the withdrawal of the Kara Koyunlu from the region and 
the end of their state in 1469 A.D.,* the principality lived through 
a complicated history—eviction by the Ak Koyunlu, reinstate- 
ment,” Safavid hegemony,” eviction again,” Ottoman allegiance,” 


it had been before its incorporation into the Ottoman Empire: 

Bitlis valley. The area included the valley of Kifendur, a castle below Bitlis 
(Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 406, 431-34). The district of Tatik (Schéréf-nameh, vol. 
1, p. 424), the valley that neighbors Bitlis to the southeast, should be counted for 
administrative purposes as part of the Bitlis valley, as should the district of Tatvan, 
on the west shore of Lake Van (Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 398). The district of 
Karjkan, the western half of the south shore of Lake Van, was certainly within the 
principality in the early sixteenth century (Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 302, cf. vol. 
1, pp. 380, 424). 

Bitlis as capital. See Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 341-47. 

Mush. The district must have encompassed the whole of the plain of Mush, as 
it included the nahiye of Chukur at the eastern end of the plain (Schéréf-nameh, vol. 
1, p. 382). The town was at the present Norshin. See O.C. Tunçer, “13. Yüzyıla ait 
üç kümbet” [Three Funerary Mausolea of the Thirteenth Century], Sanat tarihi yillign 
6 (1974-75): 89-123, esp. pp. 94-98; Karamagarah, Ahlat mezartaslart (see note 41), 
no. 87, pp. 214-15. The district of Khoyt, the present Mutki district, was probably 
also attached to Mush (Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 442-43). 

Khanus or Khnus. Beside the plain of Khanus, the district for administrative 
purposes included Upper and Lower Bulanık (Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 355; Djihan- 
numa, trans. Charmoy, 168), the former Hark, and Varto, the valley of the Charbuhar 
Dere (Minor Chronicles, vol. 2, p. 558). 

34 The last Kara Koyunlu sultan, Hasan Ali, was defeated by the Ak Koyunlu 
Uzun Hasan in 1468 near Marand, which gave Uzun Hasan Azarbayjan, but the 
remainder of the Kara Koyunlu empire followed only in 1469. Hasan Ali fled to 
the region of Hamadan in Iran, where he was again defeated. See Cambridge History 
of Iran, vol. 6, pp. 115-17, 173-74; Woods, Agquyunlu, pp. 111-14. 

35 The eviction took place in 1473, after attacks on Bitlis in each year from 1470 
to 1472. See Colophons XV.2.424b, pp. 333-37 (also in Minor Chronicles, vol. 2, 
pp. 28-21); Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 388; Abu Bakr Tihrani, Kitab-i Diyarbakriyya: 
Ak Koyun-lular tarihi [The Book of Events in Diyar Bakr: The History of the Ak 
Koyunlu], eds. N. Lugal and F. Sümer, 2 vols. (Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu, 1962), 
vol. 2, pp. 543-45. Woods’ chronology (Agguyunlu, p. 123) seems to be a year early. 
For the reinstatement in 900/1494-95, see Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 396-99. 

% Probably in 1502: Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 409, cf. R. Yinang, Dulkadir 
beyligi [The Principality of Dulkadir] (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, 1989), p. 90. 

3% In 1510 or 1511. Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 407-12, seems to muddle the dates. 
The reasons are too complicated to put forward here but are briefly expressed in my 
forthcoming article, “The Ruzagi Principality in the Late Middle Ages,” and will 
be explored more rigorously in a future publication. 

38 The Bitlis principality and others in the Van region and Diyar Bakr (Diarbekir) 
were brought into Ottoman allegiance in 1514 after the battle of Chaldiran. See M.F. 
Kırzıoğlu, Osmanlıların Kafkas-elleri’ni fethi (1451-1590) [The Ottoman Conquest 
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a further period of Safavid hegemony,” and final incorporation 
into the Ottoman Empire in a series of stages from the 1530s to 
the 1570s. 

Paradoxically perhaps, the process of Mongol decline provided 
the Bitlis princes with a capital which, in respect of local and 
international function, was the successor of Akhlat. The latter city 
lived a brilliant period until 1335, when Abu Said, the last Ilkhan 
to hold the whole empire together, died.*! Thereafter, the empire 
was beset by a period of division and competition between 
claimants to the throne, which damaged all the empire’s territories 
and finally resulted in its disappearance.” After 1335, building 
and even the sequence of extraordinary Muslim gravestones at 
Akhlat came to a sudden halt. The process of transfer of popula- 
tion to the more secure site of Bitlis probably had begun then, 
rather than at the point when Akhlat passed under the control of 
the Bitlis emirs sometime between 1346 and 1349. Although we 
have to argue from associated rather than direct evidence, in other 


of the Caucasian Regions (1451-1590)] (Ankara: Sevinç, 1976), p. 121n1; Evliya 
Celebi in Diyarbekir: The Relevant Section of the Seyahatname, ed. with trans., 
comm. and intro. Martin Van Bruinessen and Hendrik Boeschoten (Leiden: Brill, 
1988), pp. 14-16. The Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 414-18, implies, however, that the 
Bitlis principality was finally recaptured from the Safavids after the battle of Kogisar 
(1516). 

° The Safavid bey Ulama tricked the Ottoman government into giving him the 
principality of Bitlis, as an Ottoman subject, in 1530. He then physically had to expel 
the emir, but the latter was saved by Shah Tahmasp in 1532, and the principality 
came for a short time into Safavid overlordship. Kirzioglu, Kafkas-elleri, pp. 128-30, 
and esp. Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 423-25, 428-30, 435-37. 

4 Again a vassal of the Ottoman Empire in 1533. See Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, 
pp. 431-34. The principality was confiscated by the Ottomans from the Ruzagi family 
in 1535 (Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 437-44), at which point it was incorporated into 
the sanjak system. In 1578, a son of the expelled emir was invited back as sanjak 
bey, with hereditary rights, of the former sub-principality of Bitlis. See Schéréf- 
nameh, vol. 1, pp. 454-55. 

*! On the buildings of Akhlat, see Nermin Tabak, Ahlat, Türk mimarisi [Turkish 
Architecture in Akhlat] (istanbul: Doğan Kardes, 1972), and on the gravestones, see 
Beyhan Karamagarali, Ahlat mezartaslari [The Gravestones of Akhlat] (Ankara: 
Giiven, 1972). On Abu Said, see Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 5, pp. 406-13. 

* Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 5, pp. 413-21, and especially Stephen Album, 
“Studies in Ikhanid History and Numismatics, I: A Late Ikhanid Hoard (743/1343,” 
Studia Iranica 13 (1984): 49-116, and “Ikhanid Studies II” (see note 19 above). 
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words from the rich evidence of the Ottoman period and from 
such indications as building activity and the minting of coins, 
Bitlis appears to have taken over Akhlat’s role as the principal 
city of the Van region and as international trading center. It prob- 
ably drew population also from the declining city of Arzan in 
the Tigris basin to the southwest.” Muslim ulama and some lay 
population, as well as the Armenian population, must have come 
from Akhlat.“ 

We know that in A.H. 733/1332-33 A.D. the town was small 
and poor.” Before the fifteenth century no Muslim building is 
recorded except for the Great Mosque whose existence can be 
vouched for in the mid-eleventh century. The first Muslim build- 
ings to have survived in the city after that date were constructed 
in the early and mid-fifteenth century. At Akhlat the copious 
sequence of late IIkhanid coins comes to an end in 746 (1346).*’ 
After that, little was minted except for a few coins in the time 
of Timur.“ Bitlis under Timur’s domination became a regular 
mint, and the Bitlis princes continued the flow of coins there- 
after.” 


43 Arzan was sacked in 750 (1349-50) by the Kurdish principality of Hisn Kayfa. 
See Turan, Dogu Anadolu, p. 195. There is no evidence of rebuilding of the city 
afterwards. See Thomas A. Sinclair, “The Site of Tigranocerta. II,” Revue des études 
arméniennes, n.s. 26 (1996-97): 105. 

“ For the ‘ulama of Akhlat, see Turan, Doğu Anadolu, pp. 120-23, and for that 
of Bitlis in the sixteenth century, see Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 341-46. 

“5 Al-Umari, al-Tarif, p. 34. Cf. Abu'l-Fida, Géographie d’Abouldféda, ed. Joseph 
T. Reinaud and William MacGuckin De Slane (Paris: Imprimérie Royale, 1840), pp. 
394-95. On Bitlis as a capital later on, see Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 351-56; Evliya, 
Istanbul ed., vol. 4, pp. 89-96, 99-100, 104-08, 241-54, and Dankoff ed., pp. 64-84, 
88-92, 108-16, 280-308. 

46 These were a mosque and associated buildings, the mosque itself being finished 
in 810/1407 (Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 380; M.O. Arık, Bitlis yapılarında Selçuklu 
rönensansı [The Seljuk Renaissance in the Buildings of Bitlis] (Ankara: Selçuklu 
Tarih ve Medeniyet Enstitüsü, 1971), pp. 63-72; Sinclair, Eastern Turkey, vol. 1, 
p. 303. For a medrese and mosque built in 847 (1443-44), see Arık, Bitlis, pp. 27-28, 
51-53; Sinclair, Eastern Turkey, vol. 1, pp. 304-05. 

7 See note 21 above. 

# Between the Mongols and the appearance of Timur only two coarse coins are 
known, probably of the 750s A.H. and therefore probably minted by the Bitlis emirs. 
Album, “Ikhanid Studies II,” pp. 63-64n131. 

“° See Stephen Album, “A Hoard of Silver Coins from the Time of Iskandar Qara 
Qoyunlu,” Numismatic Chronicle 16 (1976): 109-57, esp. 134-35. 
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To my knowledge, the first point in time at which we have 
direct textual evidence which specifically mentions Armenians in 
Bitlis, and evidence of an Armenian monastic foundation there, 
is 1406 A.D., when we hear of the Monastery of Veri Vank,” 
followed in 1414 by Gomats Vank." A little later, in 1418, there 
is mention of the Monastery of Surb Ananias.” Starting in the 
sixteenth century, Bitlis was known for its four great monasteries, 
those of Amrdolu (Amrtol), Avekh, Gomats (dedicated to the Holy 
Mother of God and Saint George), and Khndrakatar (“she who 
fulfills requests,” dedicated to the Mother of God, Astvatsatsin, 
alone).*? Of the earliest three monasteries, only Gomats Vank 
survived. Amrdolu is known from the mid-fifteenth century™ as 
monks were active there in the copying of manuscripts in the 
1430s and especially the 1440s and 1450s.*° 

Certain conclusions are inescapable. Monasteries were being 
founded in Bitlis by the early fifteenth century; where the monks 
came from is not clear, but probably from outside the principality, 
and perhaps from outside the region all together. The monasteries 
were established in the city of Bitlis, under the noses of the 
Kurdish emirs, so to speak. It was impossible to keep the founda- 
tion and growth of a monastery secret. Hence, the princes willing- 
ly allowed the foundation of the monasteries. They may even have 
encouraged it. 

In what other distinctive activities did the Armenians of Bitlis 
engage? One was building, but this time the construction of 
Muslim religious buildings—mosques, medreses, mausolea, and 


° Colophons, XV.1.69a, pp. 63-64. 

5! Ibid., XV.1.168, p. 165. 

52 Hamazasp Oskian (Voskian), Vaspurakan-Vani vankere [The Monasteries of 
Vaspurakan-Van], vol..3 (Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 1947), p. 914. 

53 Ibid., pp. 896-918, 919-37. That of Goms seems to be the only one with any 
physical remains left. See Jean-Michel Thierry, Monuments arméniens du Vaspura- 
kan (Paris: Libraire Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1989), pp. 353-54. 

54 Oskian, Vaspurakan-Vani vankere, pp. 903-04, 905n10, names manuscripts 
of 1455 and 1487. 

5S From the published colophons alone, see the following: Colophons, XV.1.401a, 
p. 378; 508, p. 465; 538, p. 486; 620, p. 545; 621a, p. 546; 666a, p. 592; XV.2.57, 
p. 45; 58, p. 46; 96a, p. 68; 97, p. 71; 136, p. 101; 165a, p. 126; 181, p. 141; 237- 
38, p. 194; 328a, p. 257; 531, p. 421. 
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others.*© The earlier of those Muslim buildings of Bitlis which 
were put up under the Kurdish emirs are stylistically the successor 
of those of Akhlat. In respect of layout alone, it would be hard 
to prove conclusively that any of the medieval Muslim buildings 
were constructed by Armenians. One has to wait for the Ottoman 
period to catch them at it, as it were. At the end of the sixteenth 
century a medrese known as the fhlasiye Medresesi was con- 
structed for the Kurdish emirs.” Certain features of the layout, 
in combination with the facade, show that the masons, although 
well acquainted with the architecture of medieval Turkish med- 
reses, particularly in Anatolia farther west, did not belong to that 
tradition: they were merely imitating it. The architects were in 
fact influenced by a type of Ottoman medrese where the plan of 
the building is as broad as it is long, in contrast to medreses of 
the Seljuk period. This type is represented in Diarbekir by the 
Hiisrev Pasha Medresesi, built sometime between 1521 and 1528 
A.D." 

What was the status of the Armenians of the Bitlis principality 
in the Middle Ages? In a general sense it was a status typical 
of Christians living under Muslim rulers in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean region. The Armenians were obliged to pay taxes and in 
return got a measure of protection. The Armenians were not the 
only subjects of the Kurdish emirs who had to pay taxes. The 
Kurds themselves did, but exactly what taxes they paid is even 
more difficult to determine than the nature of those imposed on 
the Armenians. It is the taxes on Armenians that I shall try to 
work out. Unfortunately, we have to work delicately with a series 
of slender clues. 

The taxes seem to have been a mix of those current within 
the Iranian world, which comprised both traditional Islamic taxes 


%6 On these buildings, see Arık, Bitlis, esp. pp. 117-19. Arık believes, however, 
that the Muslim buildings of Bitlis are a pocket of Seljuk tradition, preserved down 
to the sixteenth century after the tradition was lost elsewhere. 

57 Ibid., pp. 47-51. 

58 Metin Sözen, Diyarbakir’da türk mimarisi [Turkish Architecture in Diyar- 
bakır] (İstanbul: Diyarbakır Tanıtma ve Turizm Derneği, 1971), pp. 70-72; cf. the 
Ali Pasha Medresesi, built sometime between 1543 and 1547, ibid., pp. 148-50. 
Because of the extreme climate the İhlasiye Medresesi does not have an open 
courtyard in the center of its layout. 
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and some introduced to Iran by the Mongols. We know that the 
emirs founded wagfs, or religious foundations, with income from 
estates near the city and from establishments actually in the city.© 
Although the nature of the taxes which provided the income is 
not mentioned, it is a reasonable (but not watertight) assumption 
that they were taxes of a kind traditional within the Islamic world 
—the principal kinds were the jizya or poll-tax, which was 
specific to non-Muslims, and the kharaj or land tax, paid by Mus- 
lims as well. We do know of a poll-tax levied elsewhere in the 
Van region in the Kara Koyunlu period. In fact it was imposed 
by one of the Kara Koyunlu rulers, in the territory of Artske 
(Adiljevaz) and Arjesh. The man in question, however, was Pir 
Ali, governor of Amik. Unfortunately, for the purpose of making 
deductions about the Bitlis principality, not only was the tax 
levied outside the principality’s territory but it was clearly an 
irregular one and levied, too, beyond the territory for which Pir 
Ali himself was responsible.*' He probably levied the tax outside 
the district of Amik because he was a lieutenant of the Kara 
Koyunlu Jahan Shah rather than the latter’s brother, the reigning 
sultan, Iskender. A poll-tax was also imposed by one of the Ak 
Koyunlu, defending his throne in one of the civil wars (1498) 
in the district of Arjesh.?® This, too, was an extraordinary tax 
imposed in time of war, but it is possible to conclude that the 
jizya may well have been available to the Kurds of Bitlis. 

An account of an incident occurring sixty years after the Kara 
Koyunlu period contains some useful information about the nature 
of those taxes available to them which were of Mongol origin. 
In 1531, Sharaf Khan of Bitlis was the subject of the Safavid 
Shah Tahmasp. Sharaf had just been saved by Tahmasp from an 
Ottoman attack and therefore needed to pay for tribute and gifts 
to his overlord. He took one-fifth of the cattle tax and pasture 
tax on non-Muslim and Muslim alike. Both taxes were current 
in Iran in the second half of the fifteenth century and were 


5 On these taxes, see Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 5, pp. 531, 533; vol. 6, 
pp. 535-56. 

© Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 380, in the early fifteenth century. 

61 Tovma Metsopetsi, Patmutiun Lank-Tamuray, pp. 110-11. 

© Colophons, XV.3.348, p. 256. 

% Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, pp. 424-26. 
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derivatives of taxes first imposed by the Mongols.™ 

A further type of tax was the bahra-i malikane. This is men- 
tioned, under the name bahra, by Thomas of Metsop (Tovma 
Metsopetsi) in connection with the already-noted incident, in 
which Pir Ali imposed the poll-tax on the district of Arjesh and 
Adiljevaz.© The bahra-i malikane was a rent paid to a landlord 
in the form of a share of the crop. If such a tax was paid within 
the Bitlis principality, it can be concluded that Armenians paid 
rent to their landlords as well as taxes to the prince. 

What complicates the matter is that studies of Kurdish society 
in the early and mid-twentieth century show there were two types 
of village: the tribal village, in which peasants were members of 
a tribe with all the rights that implies and paid tribal dues to a 
chief, and the tenant village, in which they had become tenants 
of a landlord and had lost all their tribal rights. Both Kurds and 
Christians could have this status. If the bahra-i malikane was 
applied in the Kurdish principalities, perhaps the vehicle of its 
application was the sharecropping village. In that case, the Arme- 
nians of the principality may have been paying rent to others than 
the prince. 

In sum, then, the Armenians of the Bitlis principality were very 
likely subject to some traditional Islamic taxes, including perhaps 
the jizya or poll-tax, and probably subject also to a cattle and 
a pasture tax. It is possible also that they paid a rent. Of course, 
even assuming that the arguments in favor of saying that these 
taxes were imposed are all correct, the taxes were not all applied 
to the same people. Not every peasant both kept cattle and grew 
crops. 

That the cattle and pasture taxes were paid to Sharaf Khan 
in the levy of 1531, with which Sharaf Khan needed to pay for 
tribute and gifts to Shah Tahmasp, does not mean that the taxes 
were always paid directly to the prince. There is some evidence 
from an incident in the late fifteenth century that the rights to 
the taxes were spread among leading members of the principality, 
mostly tribal chiefs. In A.H. 900 (1494-95) an Abu Bakr Bayegi 


* See Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 6, p. 538. 

6 Thid. See also Colophons, XV.3.66, p. 62. 

6 Barth, Southern Kurdistan, pp. 48-49, 53-60, 80-81; Van Bruinessen, Agha, 
Sheikh and State, pp. 92, 106. 
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had provided rope-ladders for the recapture of the citadel of Bitlis 
from the Ak Koyunlu. In return, the reinstated prince granted him 
the rights to the income from two villages; this, at least, is my 
interpretation of the word mulkiyat, whose literal meaning, un- 
likely here, is that of absolute rights in perpetuity.” What the 
incident does not tell us is who in general held the rights to in- 
come, although Abu Bakr may have been the chief of the Bayegi 
tribe, or of what taxes that income was composed. 

The other side of the case is the issue of tolerance on the part 
of the Kurds. In the late Middle Ages there is little evidence of 
religious intolerance or of persecution by the Kurds of Bitlis. The 
emirs themselves must in full consciousness have allowed the 
foundation of monasteries in the city of Bitlis. The number of 
monasteries established there may mean the emirs actively en- 
couraged the foundations. It is true, however, that the Armenian 
sources, except once, do not actually praise the emirs of Bitlis 
for allowing or encouraging construction activity within monas- 
teries. Nor, except once, do they condemn the emirs for obstruct- 
ing monks or otherwise maltreating Christians. The exception in 
both cases is an incident of the late fourteenth century in which 
Ibrahim, emir of Bitlis, was attacked and killed by Timur’s son 
and deputy, Miran Shah, on account of his injustice to Christians 
(and, we may suspect, for insubordination). But the source for 
this incident, Thomas of Metsop, also praises Ibrahim’s brother 
and successor, Sharaf, for loving Christians.™ 

The period was certainly more tolerant than subsequent ones, 
particularly the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It is hard, 
in any case, to persecute a people who form the great majority 
of one’s subjects. All the same, there is a particular reason which 
might have inclined the emirs of Bitlis and other Kurdish rulers 
of the same region to refrain from persecuting their Christian 
subjects. They probably, and other Kurds in the principality cer- 
tainly, were members of Sufi sects, whether local or more “inter- 
national,” for example the Nakshbandis. It is known that in the 
mid-fourteenth century the princes both of Bitlis and Arzan, a 
city three days’ march away in Upper Mesopotamia, were Nusay- 


€&€ Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 398; cf. vol. 1, p. 399, for date. 
& Tovma Metsopetsi, Patmutiun Lank-Tamuray, p. 69, cf. p. 67. 
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ris or Yezidis and that they drew on the support of Yezidis.” The 
latter may well be true, but the emirs themselves probably be- 
longed to a Sufi brotherhood. At a somewhat later date, the Mam- 
luk authorities in Egypt, or members of the Mamluk administra- 
tion, suspected the Bitlis emir of being a Nusayri.” The Nusayri 
belonged essentially to northwest Syria, and so it seems out of 
the question here.” There were certainly Sufi zawiyas (lodges for 
given brotherhoods) in the town of Bitlis. The foundations of the 
early fifteenth-century prince Shams al-Din included a zawiya.” 
Some zawiyas still stand in the town; they are perhaps of the 
sixteenth century.” The zawiyas presumably housed local sects 
founded by local shaykhs; the sects were generally confined to 
one zawiya. However, we know from the Ottoman traveler Evliya 
Chelebi that in the mid-seventeenth century there were twenty 
tekkes (dervish lodges) in Bitlis, of which eighteen belonged to 
the Nakshbandis.“ The Nakshbandi could have had a foothold 
in the principality in the fourteenth century, and it is this sect 
to which the emirs are most likely to have belonged. Besides that 
of Bitlis, there is evidence for the presence of Yezidis in the 
neighboring Hakkari and Mahmudi principalities. Yezidis lived 
peaceably side by side with Nestorian Christians in the Hakkari 
Mountains, within the Hakkari principality, until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when they moved to the Sheikhan, that 
is, the district around the Yezidi center in northern Iraq and the 
Jabal Sinjar.” 


®© Tbn Hajar al-‘Asgalani, al-Durar al-Kamina fi A'yan al-Mi'a al-Thamina [The 
Hidden Pearls among the Eminent Persons of the Eighth (Century Hijri)], 5 vols. 
(Haydarabad: Majlis Da’irat-al-Ma'arif fi'l-Uthmaniyya al-Saka’ina, 1348-50/1929- 
31), vol. 2, pp. 376-77. The author erroneously writes “Arzan al-Rum,” Erzerum, 
for Arzan. 

” Al-Umari, al-Tarif, p. 34. 

7 Cahen, “Diyar Bakr,” p. 77, commenting on Al-Umari’s passage, says that the 
Bitlis emirs probably belonged to the Ala Illahi sect, but he gives no evidence. 

72 Schéréf-nameh, vol. 1, p. 380. 

® Arık, Bitlis, pp. 57-60. 

™ Evliya, Dankoff ed., p. 68. Evliya also refers to thousands of kiilbe-yi ahzanlar 
(huts of sorrows) in which thousands of students studyfiniin-i garibe ve ‘acibe (occult 
sciences). The reference is probably to the zawiyas of local Sufi orders. 

% For Hakkari, see Cahen, “Diyar Bakr,” p. 70; J.S. Guest, The Yezidis: A Study 
in Survival (London and New York: KPI, 1987), p. 60. For Mahmudi, see Minor 
Chronicles, vol. 2, p. 367, relating to the year 1716, in which the Yezidis of the 
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Similar arguments as to the relative freedom from persecution 
of the Armenian population would apply within other principali- 
ties. The very active fifteenth-century copying of manuscripts in 
the principalities of Khizan and Mokk, south of Lake Van, must 
have taken place with little or no hindrance from the princely 
families.’”° In the case of Khizan, one of the monasteries was less 
than 3 miles from the town.” The colophonists of the shore mon- 
asteries south of Aghtamar explicitly praise the support of the 
emirs of Vostan in the early fifteenth century.” At the end of 
the fourteenth century, a colophonist speaks with admiration of 
the Hakkari emir, of whom the emir of Vostan was a vassal and 
relative, for his support of the Christians (who would, in this case, 
have included Nestorians).” 

Locally, in the open countryside, there certainly was some 
persecution. Outside the principality, incidents took place in which 
the Kurds of one principality attacked the Armenians of another.” 
Even worse, the Armenians were attacked and plundered by the 
Kara Koyunlu as a means of punishing the principality for failing 
to pay its tribute or for giving allegiance elsewhere. This was the 
occasion for the well-known incident involving the Catholicos of 
Aghtamar, Zakaria III, which took place in 1462 or possibly a 
little before. The Kara Koyunlu Jahan Shah had captured Akhlat 
and was preparing to besiege Bitlis because the emir, Sharaf, had 


` Abagha district and the district of Saray immediately adjacent to the south, identified 

in the text as “Mahmutanay,” were massacred by the pasha of Van. Evliya, Istanbul 
ed., vol. 4, pp. 151, 274, attests separately that the Saray district was within the 
Mahmudi principality. 

76 On these monasteries, see Thierry, Monuments arméniens du Vaspurakan, pp. 
371-435, with full references to manuscripts written in each monastery. 

™ On Baridzorivank, ibid., pp. 373-76. 

* In particular Muhammad, son of Izz al-Din, the Hakkari emir. He is referred 
to in the colophons variously as Melik, Melik Mahmat, Melik Mahmed, and so forth. 
See, for example, Colophons, XV.1.187, p. 177; 238a, p. 220. 

P Levon S. Khachikyan, XIV dari hayeren dzeragreri hishatakaranner [Colophons 
of Armenian Manuscripts of the Fourteenth Century] (Erevan: Armenian Academy 
of Sciences, 1960), pp. 621-22, no. 778. The well-known Izz al-Din Shir had been 
seized, presumably by the forces of Timur, and held prisoner on the island of 
Aghtamar. 

8 See Colophons, XV.1.350, pp. 329-31, for an attack by the Ruzagi on the 
region of Arjesh, and XV.2.424b, pp. 335-36, for an attack of the Bitlis Kurds on 
the Ak Koyunlu in the plain of Mush. 
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failed to pay tribute. Zakaria offered to collect the tribute (again 
an emergency tax, and the incident does not tell us to whom in 
general the taxes were paid) to save the local Armenians from 
further destruction of life and property.” 

To conclude: The Kurdish emirs of Bitlis were vassals of the 
Kara Koyunlu from the 1360s to 1468. Their subjects were largely 
Armenian. Armenians helped to build up the capital city, not only 
by migrating from Akhlat and Arzan but also by founding monas- 
teries and building mosques and medreses. The emirs certainly 
allowed, and perhaps even encouraged, the foundation of the 
monasteries. 

The Armenians were subjected to a variety of taxes, for whose 
nature we can only provide rough arguments. In time of war or 
other emergency, they could be required to pay over and above 
the regular taxes. There is little evidence of persecution by the 
emirs themselves. But the Armenians could be attacked and their 
property plundered by neighboring principalities and by the Kara 
Koyunlu themselves; in the latter case, the purpose of the attack 
would be to provide a means of putting pressure on the emirs 
to pay tribute or to transfer their allegiance back where the Kara 
Koyunlu insisted it belonged. 


8! Colophons, XV.2.221, pp. 174-75. Cf., for a similar punitive attack by Iskender 
in 1422: Tovma Metsopetsi, Patmutiun Lank-Tamuray, pp. 83-84, Colophons, 
XV.1.400a, p. 376; Sitmer, Kara Koyunlular, p. 125. 


